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EASTER JOY—GIROLAMO DAI LIsRI. 


Proverbs are potted wisdom. The air was chill around it, But a touch of gold in its centre 
CHARLES Buxton. For yet there were traces of snow, Was a crown of triumph, aglow. 
And the sky arched dull and wintry 
Ber Beery Geller Bunday. Over the earth below. As I bent o’er the wild flower simple, 
Calling its name so dear, 
THE EASTER FLOWER. But the floweret smiled in beauty, I gathered its Easter meaning, 
% Its dress unsullied and pure; Its lesson of faith and cheer; 
fee eres Fs CARLETON. And it spoke of trust and courage, 
Ir was only a wild flower simple, Of life that shall ever endure. For it spoke of a resurrection 
Blossoming low at my feet, From earth to the light above, 
Spreading its four white petals, Its form was a cross—our symbol Of life that has risen in glory 
Breathing a fragrance sweet. Of suffering, burden, and woe; Still lending to earth its love, 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
SPRING IS NEAR. 


BY LAURA FROST ARMITAGE. 


“O BROOK, what makes you dance along 

With such a happy song to-day?” 

“Dear child, I’m glad that winter cold 
Has passed away.” 


“‘O bluebird on the branches bare, 

I hear your song so sweet and clear.’ 

“Dear child, I’ve just come North again, 
For spring is near.” 


“O grass blades, peeping from the ground, 

The snow has hardly gone away.”’ 

“Dear child, the sun says, ‘Come, come up!’ 
And I obey.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE EASTER EGGS WHICH HATCHED, 


BY INEZ DEJARNATT COOPER, 


HODA SEARLES ran from the barn, 
past the barnyard, across the door- 
yard, and excitedly entered the house. 

She held her apron clutched tightly in her 
hand, and behind her was a large Plymouth 
Rock hen, much ruffled as to plumage and 
feelings, and cackling wildly. 

“Q Dan, get me a box!’ she exclaimed, 
for she was somewhat afraid of the ruffled 
biddy; and Dan, although a big brother, was 
quick to obey. A moment later she was kneel- 
ing down and emptying her apron which con- 
tained a round dozen of rounder, downy chicks, 
black ones and white, fluffy and dear, into the 
box, 

“Biddy always was our earliest setter,’’ 
remarked Rhoda’s mother, ‘but I never knew 
her to steal her nest before. You may, if you 
raise them, have the money for that swing 
which you are so anxious to get. It will make 
quite a nest egg; in fact, will buy it.” 

“Oh, may 1?” said Rhoda. “You don’t 
know how much I have wanted one, but I 
did not suppose that I should have it this 
year.’ 

An hour later, Dr. Rand, who was visiting 
a patient on the next farm, stopped to get 
Rhoda’s brother Dan to help repair some 
slight damage to his automobile; and, as a 
friend was with him, he was asked to step inside 
until the work was finished. 

This visitor, as Rhoda knew, was the doc- 
tor’s brother, who kept a large store in the city. 
Just as he entered, she was trying to feed her 
new pets, for they still kept peeping; for biddy 
would persist in cackling just outside the door, 
although it was bitter cold. 

“What’s this we have here?” asked Mr. 
Rand, as he bent his keen eyes on the box. 

Ruth uncovered it, and to his amazement 
he saw twelve little chicks, which began to 
peep more loudly than ever. 

“So your old hen decided that you should 
have the real thing next week, at Easter, in- 
stead of the eggs? Well, Vil tell you what I 
will do. It is not likely that you will have 
the hardihood to keep these children with 
their mother just outside erying for them. 
They will do more good in my store. Let me 
have them for my Easter window. I had 
almost despaired of a novelty this year. I 
am so tired decorating with eggs and flowers. 
This year, if we can make a bargain, I will 
have that fine old hen with her chickens and 
no other decorations save some nice clean 
straw; and I’ll warrant you that they will 


attract more people than the most costly fix- 
ings that the decorator can offer. Besides,” 
he mused, “it will bring back a bit of the old 
farm life to those who have not a doctor brother 
to visit.” 

Rhoda was delighted, and on Mr. Rand’s assur- 
ing her that the chicks would be gladly cared 
for by a little girl of his own, after their week 
in the show window, she willingly consented 
to let them go. Setting the box near the open 
door, and lifting the cloth which covered them, 
so that the chicks began to peep loudly, Rhoda 
easily inveigled biddy into the nest, where 
she began at once to hover her children. Then 
Rhoda fed them and covered them warmly, 
and a moment later, when Dan came in and 
announced that the doctor was ready to start, 
the hen and chickens were bundled in and bid- 
den good-bye. 

“Do you think,” said Rhoda, after Mr. 
Rand and the doctor had bowled away, “that 
it is too early now to have a garden swing?” 

“No, it is March; but next week is Easter, 
and by that time we usually look for mild 
weather. But don’t be too anxious. To be 
sure, you are not counting your chickens before 
they are hatched; but you are surely counting 
them before they are raised. Why do you 
begin planning so early, Puss?” 

“Because,’’ answered Rhoda serenely, as 
she deliberately handed him. a five-dollar 
bill. “I want you to bring my swing the 
very next time you go to town.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OLD AND NEW. 


BY EMILIE POULSSON. 


Tue pretty flowers died last year, 
Not one stayed on its withered stem: 
They faded, drooped, all brown and sere; 
The leaves and snowflakes buried them. 
And sad the garden seemed, and drear, 
With frost-killed plants and fallen stalks 
And matted grass beside the walks. 


But, when the gladsome summer came, 
The garden laughed all green and gay, 
Its tiger-lilies stood aflame 
In their old place, the self-same way. 
New blossoms? Ah! but still the same,— 
The self-same life that bore the old 
Sends up the new from out the mould. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


BEDFORD MISSION’S EASTER LILIES. 


BY LOUISE M. OGLEVEE, 


ASTER lilies, bright and fair, Easter 
lilies everywhere,’’-—everywhere but 
in the dingy neighborhood belong- 

ing to Bedford Mission, or, more properly 


speaking, the neighborhood to which Bedford — 


Mission belonged, for the tall, unpainted tene- 
ments had been there long before the bare 
little building on the corner had been converted 
from the “Jolly Fellows Saloon” to the Bed- 
ford Mission. Soap and water, followed by 
paint and paper, had done wonders for the 
interior of the building, and the minister de- 
clared that for the present it was just as well 
not to have the exterior of the place differ 
too greatly from that of ones surrounding it. 
At first the people came through curiosity, but 
very soon they came because they were in- 
terested and helped, and because they liked 
the minister and his wife and the pretty daughter 
Eloise, who lived upstairs in the four-room 
flat above the one large room which was audi- 


torium, Sunday-School room, and everything 
else in one. 

For weeks the Mission children had been 
practising for Easter, and how they could 
(and did) sing! Saturday afternoon there 
was a final rehearsal, and after the last ragged 
little songster had reluctantly departed, 
Eloise and her mother set about preparing the 
place as well as they could for the morrow. 
“Tf only,” sighed Eloise, “if only we had one 
Easter lily!’ 

“Tt would be lovely,” admitted her mother 
wistfully. Then she added brightly, “Never 
mind, if we don’t think about it we won’t 
miss it, and my hyacinth will be a wonder to 
those children. Our two geraniums are 
green and fresh if they haven’t any blossoms, 
and we’ll try to look as Hasterlike as we can.” 

“T’m dreadfully sorry that I missed the 
practice,’ apologized the minister father, hur- 
rying in at that minute, “but Tim has lost 
his place again, and I’ve been down laboring 
with his ‘boss’ to get him to give him one 
more trial. Now what can I do to help you 
get things ready for to-morrow? By the way, 
I forgot to tell you that I met Mrs. Irvington 
yesterday, and she told me that a number of 
the First Church people were coming down 
to attend our exercises.” 

“That will be very nice,” said the minister’s 
wife cordially, but something in her voice 
made Eloise laugh saucily. “’Fess up, mother 
mine, and admit that you’d feel more like 
seeing them if you had a new hat, not a fine 
one, but just a plain, nice, modest one that 
was ‘bran span new.’” 

“JT shall come bareheaded anyway,’ re- 
sponded her mother, “but Ill admit that I 
wish we had the Easter lily you were wishing 
for a few minutes ago.’ 

“Tl go right down and buy one if you want 
it,’ cried the minister, but his wife shook her 
head. ‘If we were only as rich in dollars as 
you are in generosity, nobody around us would 
ever want for anything,” she said with a smile. 
“But, sad to say, the family pocketbook holds 
barely enough to get us the absolute necessi- 
ties this month, and, badly as I want that lily, 
we mustn’t let ourselves go into debt to get 
hee 
- “Of course you’re right,” agreed the minis- 
ter; and Eloise said, with a loving smile, ‘“ Any- 
way, it’s so much nicer to have a father who 
wants to buy nice things and can’t, than to 
have one who can buy them and won’t.” 

Soon the minister went upstairs to put the 
finishing touches to his sermon, and Eloise 
and her mother began preparations for supper. 
Suddenly, as she was setting the table, Eloise 
had an idea. She stood still a minute think- 
ing, and then flew out to the kitchen announc- 
ing: “Mother, I want to go out on an errand. 
It’s something important, and Tl explain 
when I get home,”’ Then she was off, stop- 
ping only long enough to get a little roll of 
white crepe paper out of her desk, and putting 
on her jacket as she ran downstairs. 

It was to Maggie’s that she was going, Maggie 
who had a terribly crippled spine, but who, 
with her thin little fingers could make the most 
wonderful paper flowers that you ever saw. 
You had to feel of them before you could 
believe that they were not real. 

“Can you make Easter lilies, Maggie?” 
asked Eloise as soon as the first greetings 
were over. 

“T can when I have anything to make them 
of,” replied the small invalid promptly. ; 

“Are you well enough to make some for 
me to-night?” asked Eloise, looking doubtfully 
at the white face; but Maggie’ s face and eyes 
said more than her lips when she answered 
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eagerly: “Oh, yes, lam. It will keep me busy 
till bed time and make me forget about my 


back.” 


Eloise was soon out on the street again, her 
destination this time being a small florist’s 
‘shop some blocks distant. Here she ex- 
changed the only dime that her purse contained 
for four long lily stalks having plenty of glossy 
green leaves, but no lilies. 

Easter Sunday was beautiful and bright. 
Long before the hour for the services to begin 
the children and their parents began pouring 
in, and, when the visitors from the First Church 
arrived, there was very little room left, but 
seats were finally found for them all. . Mrs. 
Ryan “shoved over’? on her crowded bench 
and made a place for dainty Mrs. Moffat, who 
accepted it with a graciousness that won her 
heart; and Mr. Moffat, stately and elegant, sat 
throughout the hour with wee Jimmie Ryan 
on his lap. 

The decorations called forth enthusiastic 
expressions of admiration on all sides. On 
the pulpit stood two flower pots each con- 
taining a single lily stalk, topped with a snowy 
blossom, and in front of the pulpit stood two 
more. The hyacinth and the geraniums were 
there too, and altogether the effect was quite 
imposing. 

The exercises were a grand success. What 
did it matter if the organ was faint and wheezy, 
and if a street piano played noisily a few doors 
away? The children’s happy, hearty voices 
drowned them both; and the drills and recita- 
tions were as good as the songs, and the short, 
sweet Easter sermon a fitting climax to the 
whole. 

When the benediction was pronounced and 
the people filed out, Eloise’s heart sank. “If 
they’d only go before somebody happens to 
think to examine the flowers,’’ she whispered 
to her mother, who was passing, but, even-as 
she spoke Mrs. Irvington was rustling down 
the aisle. “The services were all lovely,” 
she said. “And how beautiful your lilies 
are!”’ 

The time of discovery was at hand, so Eloise 
said bravely, while her cheeks grew hot, 
“They really do look pretty, I think, but they’re 
not real, you know, they’re only paper.” 

“Only paper!”’ cried the amazed lady, put- 
ting on her eyeglasses. “You surely don’t 
mean it!’ 

“T suppose you'll think it is dreadful,” 
said poor Eloise, miserably, “but I felt that 
we just must have some lilies to-day, and we 
simply couldn’t buy them.” 

“No, my dear,” said Mrs. Irvington, quickly, 
“T don’t think it was dreadful at all; but I do 
think that you are the cleverest girl I know.” 
Then she called to the rest of her party who 
stood visiting near the door, “Do come here, 
people, and see the most remarkable Easter 
lilies that you ever saw.” 

Of course they all heard then of Maggie, 
and Mrs. Irvington proposed that she go the 
next day to call upon her with the minister’s 
wife. It was her first visit to a tenement 
house, and she confessed afterwards that the 
sights and sounds and smells of the place 
haunted her for days, but she went away from 
it with new ideas and deeper purposes, and 
in a few days she sent a famous surgeon to 
look at Maggie’s crooked spine. In another 
year the poor,’*bent back was as straight as 
anybody’s, but that is another story. 

There were plenty of real Easter lilies for 
the Mission the next year, but among them 
Maggie and Eloise insisted upon putting the 
most perfect paper lily that Maggie could 
make. “Since they helped us out so well 
- last year, and brought such an Easter blessing, 


they surely deserve a place of honor,” agreed 
the minister; and this time nobody was 
ashamed of the artificial lily. 


THE AWAKENING. 


BY MIRA CLARKE PARSONS. 


“Dear old Mother Earth,” a little snowdrop 
said, 

Lifting up the covers of her cosey bed, 

“Do you hear the children crying for the flowers 

Sleeping in your bosom through the wintry 
hours? 


“Give me my white bonnet, tie its ribbons green; 
Send me on my journey, though the winds ‘are 
keen; ; 
Bid me haste and tell them every blossom fair 
Soon will waken, smiling, in the soft spring air.” 


The Outlook. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE HOUSEHOLD GUEST. 


BY FELIX. J. KOCH, 


HE had clung to the old homestead through 
the decades. She had been born there, 
lived there all her life. 

Father had died there, brother had died there; 
the one brother, now out in the Golden West, 
had married away from here; and so, by right 
of inheritance, the place had fallen to her. And 
she had kept it up, kept up the household 
she called it, the same as it was in the days 
when the old folks were living and Bill was a 
boy, and they had been overrun with company. 

Even the maids were retained; and, when 
folks asked her why she did it, she replied with 
the counter-question, why shouldn’t she? 

If the money that father had retired on had 
sufficed to keep mother and himself and her in 
the place, and later been overly abundant to 
keep her mother and herself, it would certainly 
manage to cover the expenses of a single woman 
of spinsterly age in comfort, all other things 
being equal. There was no getting around 
that of course. 

And how folks did delight to drop in on her! 
The very soul of hospitality was she! Then, 
too, there were the very richest of preserves in 
her cupboards and the very finest of cakes 
graced her tables. 

Every year, at Easter, she gave a sort of 
house warming, All her friends, young folks, 
old folks, women and men were invited. Tod- 
dlers in arms kept company with friends of her 
father, while young folks and matrons and 
maids were here. 

And each year conversation turned to the 
household guest. Had she seen the house- 
hold guest yet? Was he on his way? 

Some years he had come, he would probably 
drop in in the evening, and take a smack of 
what they had left. At other times, no: he had 
not yet made his spring call. 

But he would be here betimes now, very 
shortly: she looked for him as soon as this 
unsettled weather had come to an end. She 
had everything prepared for him. 

Folks loved to chat with her about him: 
how immaculate his coat, how different from 
every other! How faithful through the years! 

They twitted her, and called him a lover, 
who had gone before, and returned now to 
taunt her for jilting him in the past. And she 
took it all in good stead, and they made merry 
ever, always, about him. 

Spring’s lullabies had swelled to summer’s 


fuller song, autumn’s dirges had given place 
to winter’s roar, and then the anthem of the 
seasons was about to begin again. 

The time for the coming of the household guest 
was at hand. She wondered where he went in 
the fall, each year, when he left her. 

No use asking him: he would give a saucy 
flirt and a twinkle of the eye and away to the 
garden, to escape the question. And yet, 
womanlike, she wondered! 

So soon as the black autumnal skies began,— 
they were gray first, almost pitch-black later,— 
she could expect his departure. It had been 
his custom never to inform her: he took French 
leave, and one day they would find him gone. 

Some had hinted he journeyed southward, in 
fact there were those who declared they had 
seen him in Alabama, and once away down in 
Louisiana. No, of course he had not recog- 
nized them, but they would know him at once 
in ten thousand. 

It had been the puzzling pastime of her life 
to wonder. Ever since the year when father 
had died, and she had first met him and given 
him to eat out there under the silver poplar, 
he had practised the same plan of action. 
And never a trace beyond that: to-day he would 
be here, to-morrow gone. 

At last she resolved to fathom the mystery. 

She would write a little note, and this on-the 
very thinnest of tissue paper. That, then, she 
rolled into a little pencil-like mass, and about 
this she would wrap parchment. The roll 
she bound with a thin but strong wire, and, 
biding her opportunity, once, when, as was his 
wont, he came to dine with her, she managed 
to slip it upon him. 

The note stated in effect that the writer be- 
lieved it would be dropped by bearer some- 
where. She enclosed a stamp. Would finder 
be so kind as simply to advise where it had 
been found ? 

Winter settled around the old homestead, 
The snows had choked the paths, the silver 
poplars hung heavy with ice. One day the 
postman brought a letter to the homestead. 
It was from an obscure city in the South. 


Jan. 13, 1908. 

Dear Madam.—As per your request, we send 
you notice that the note you ask for was found 
by us, in the woods, near this city, tied to the leg 
of a dead robin. 

Some boys, going through the woods, observed 
the dead bird, and, noticing something tied to its 
leg, undid it. 

It was, of course, your letter. 

We send it back to you enclosed. 

Respectfully yours, 
T. 8S. Smay. 


So the welcome guest had died, and far from 
home. Never again would he come with first 
signs of springtime, to chirrup around the door- 
step, and, tame from years of accustomed gen- 
tleness, feed on the crumbs they set, after each 
meal, on the sill. 

The old lady cried as if she had lost a child. 
The maid servant and the man servant both 
wept bitterly. 

“He was such a welcome guest always, too!” 
they sobbed. 


for. Our place is to be true to the best 

we know, to seek that and do that; 
and, if by “virtue is its own reward”’ be meant 
that the good man cares only to continue good, 
desiring nothing more, then it is a true and 
noble saying. FROUDE, 


liebe on is not what we are to look 
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for Every Other Sunday. 
ROSE TIME. 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


- To-pay, where’er the roses nod, ; 
The gardens waft our thoughts to God. 
To-day, where’er the roses fare, 

The Lord, their gardener, is there; 
And whoso passeth by may see, 

In all the sweet rose company, 

Signs of His presence that hath made 
That flower to blossom unafraid, 
Whether beside a garden wall 

‘Or near some pasture waterfall. 

Glad are the roses that fulfil 

The kindness of our Father’s will: 
Sweet is the rose whose fragrant nod 
To-day shall lead the thought to God. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A SOUTHERN MANSION. 


BY EMMA G. RANDALL. 


home of the Long-leaf Pine, is a real 
old-time, before-the-war mansion. 

One bright pleasant afternoon a party of us 
walked out to the place, which is about a mile 
from the town. 

The air, laden with the fragrance of the pine, 
was balmy and invigorating, and the magnolia 
trees, with their dark, rich green leaves adddd 
beauty to the scene. On arriving at the place 
we were at once attracted by its quaintness. 

Expecting to find a commodious and elaborate 
residence, we were disappointed, as it would 
not compare very well with the homes of some 
of our rich men North, but no doubt at the 
time it was built it was considered most pre- 
tentious. 

Entering the gate, we found ourselves in a 
real old-fashioned garden, which in summer 
must be beautiful with flowers, while on either 
side of the gravelled walk were beds of violets 
giving forth sweet perfume. A few steps led 
to the “mansion,” which is a low, rumbling 
structure, built, as so many of the houses are 
here in the South, with the rooms all on the 
ground floor, and a broad veranda extending 
across the front. 

Directly in front of the house, at either side 
of the steps, stood two tall, stately sycamore 
trees, lifting their heads like proud sentinels, 
while their bare boughs were decorated with the 
beautiful running ivy, which had ambitiously 
climbed to the very top-most branches. 

A sweet-faced woman, who walked with the 
aid of crutches, answered our knock, and with 
true’ Southern hospitality made us welcome. 
We seated ourselves on the shady veranda, and 
looked out into the picturesque garden. 

“‘T suppose you do not remember anything 
about the war,” questioned one of the party, 
who is always ready for a story. 

““Oh, yes, I remember it all distinctly, for I 
was about twenty years old at the time. Never 
shall I forget the day that Sherman’s Raiders 
surrounded the place. 

“My mother and we girls were all alone on 
the place with the slaves, as father and my two 
brothers were all off to the war. 

‘‘Zeph, our butler, came running into the 
house, screaming ‘O Missus, O Missus, the’s 
comin, I heerd um shootin’: oh, where shall we 
uns go?’ 

*“*Run and get the other slaves and hide in 
the barn loft as quick as you can,’ exclaimed 
my mother. ‘Girls, we must run to the 
“locker.” ? 


\ MONG the points of interest here, in the 


PAUL REVERE AND HIS RIDE, APRIL 19. 


‘“‘We needed no second invitation, but ran 
quickly to the place of hiding, back of the house, 
which was completely concealed among the 
thick bushes. Here we were safe, as it was 
impossible for the ‘locker,’ to be seen by any 
one unused to its location. Hardly had we got 
safely inside before we heard firing, and we 
knew the soldiers were coming into the yard. 
Soon screams were heard from the slaves’ 
quarters, and, looking through a small air- 
space, we could see the raiders carrying away 
the slaves and stock. 

‘“After a long time, it seemed to us in hiding, 
we saw them go off down the road, and we were 
mighty glad I can tell you, even if they had 
taken a lot of our property.” 

‘What about Zeph,” we asked. 
find him?” 

At this she laughed heartily as she replied, 
“Oh, he was saved all right, for he looked after 
himself. Supposing he had been taken with 
the others, you can imagine our surprise when 
he suddenly came tumbling down the chim- 
ney. We were all in the living room when 
we heard a rustle, and Zeph appeared, completely 
covered with soot. 

“T was dreadfully frightened, for I thought 
one of the Raiders had come back. In his 
anxiety to hide he somehow managed to 
squeeze himself up the fireplace, into the 
chimney, looking after himself and never 
troubling about the other slaves. 

‘(We were mighty glad to see him I can tell 
you.” 

“Did they carry off all your slaves and 
stock at this time?” I inquired. 

‘No, not at this time; but, when the war 
wes over, we had no slaves but Zeph left, 
and all our stock had been taken too, and 
our home didn’t look much as it did before, 
I can tell you. Oh, it was all so cruel,” she 
sighed. 

As we bade our hostess good-bye, the sun’s 
rays shone brightly in on the cool verandah as 
if to dispel the gloom of*the past. The light 
of the days of peace was shining. 


“Did they 


APRIL NINETEEN. 


T is an interesting coincidence that many 
events important in the history of the 
country have occurred on April 19. On 

that day, in 1775, the first blood of the Revo- 
lution was shed at Lexington, Mass.,—the first 
battle of the war for American independence. 

Just eight years from the commencement 
of the war, or on April 19, 1783, cessation of 
hostilities was proclaimed in the American 
army. 5 

On April 19, 1847, during the war with Mexico, 
the American troops entered Jalapa. 

On April 19, 1850, the famous Bulwer- 
Clayton treaty was signed, which provided 
that neither England nor the United States 
should obtain exclusive control over the Cen- 
tral American inter-ocean canal, or erect any 
fortification in the canal zone. 

On April 19, 1861, the first blood of another 
war was shed, when the 6th Regiment of Mas- 
sachusetts, while en route to Washington, was 
fired upon by a mob in Baltimore. On that 
same day the ports of the seceding States were 
proclaimed to be under blockade. 

On April 19, 1865, the funeral services of 
Abraham Lincoln were held at Washington in 
the White House. 

It was April 19, 1898, when Congress passed 
the joint resolutions demanding the evacuation 
of Cuba by Spain, and empowering the Presi- 
dent to use the army, navy: and militia for the 
enforcement of the resolutions. 

April 19th could properly be set aside as a 
national holiday and rightly called “ Patriots’ 
Day.” 


Never educate a child to be a*gentleman or a 
lady alone, but to be a man, a woman. ; 
HERBERT SPENCER. 


The joy of heaven will begin as soon as we at- 
tain the character of heaven, and do its duties. 
THEODORE PARKER. 


So 


Every Other Sunday. 


THE COMING OF SPRING —Y. Kine. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


EARTH’S AWAKENING. 


BY MARY L. WYATT, 


ONE morn, in early spring time, 
I wandered near the flume, 

And found upon the willows 
The fairy velvet pillows 

Of the catkins all abloom. 

The sullen frozen river, 

Held by its icy chain, 

Had slipped its fetters gladly, 
And with new life rushed madly, 
The ocean tides to gain. 


I strolled along the pathway 
Of a meadow growing green, 
And heard a robin singing, 
His morning matin ringing, 
Like a note of hope serene. 
And, by a garden passing, 

I spied the jonquils bright, 
Telling earth’s gladsome story, 
As rays of sunrise glory 
Foretell the noonday light. 


In sheltered places blooming 

I saw the lilies fair, 

Their beauty none transcending, 
Their fragrance upward tending, 
Like incense or a prayer. 

They tell the same old story, 
Each bird or bloom or stream, 
Earth’s newer day is dawning, 
*Tis resurrection morning, 

Earth wakes from winter’s dream. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
EASTER EGGS. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


£e HAT can I play now, mother?” asked 
Ned, listlessly, tumbling his tin 
soldiers back into their box. 

“QO mother, I’m so tired of playing paper 
dolls!’”’ sighed Nellie with a suspicious catch in 
her voice. 

The twinnies were getting better of the mea- 
sles, and, if any of you have ever had that trouble- 
some disorder, you will know just how it feels 
to be kept away, “‘clarantined’”’ Nellie called it, 
from all your little playmates, especially 
just a week before Easter when gayly colored 
eggs of every kind and Easter bunnies of every 
size and complexion are pervading store win- 


‘dows, and the air is full of Haster-tide. No 


wonder Ned found it hard to keep himself 
amused, and Nellie, always easily moved to 
tears, was a bit inclined to whine. 

“Poor chick-a-dees!’’ said mother, ‘‘it is dole- 
ful. But Easter Sunday will see us all to- 
gether again downstairs. Why don’t you 
play ‘Snake’ or ‘Letter-carrier’ or ‘Letters’? 
Do you want me to play with you? Get the 
games, Neddie.” ; 

“Oh, I’m so tired of games!’’ demurred Ned. 
“Won’t you tell us a story, mother, something 
that happened when you were little like us?” 

“Oh, yes, mother,” Nellie chimed in, “tell 
us a story about Easter, mother.” 

* Mother laughed and stopped to think. 
“Have I ever told you about the first Easter 
eggs? The story my old German Fraulein 


told me when I was a little girl? No? Well, 
then: 

“Many years ago far off in Germany there 
was a countess who was driven from her castle 
by the wicked robber-barons. She, with her 
little boy Udo and her baby girl Blanda, and 
accompanied by a faithful old serving-man 
leading a pack-mule loaded with some few be- 
longings, set out at night for the mountains 
near their home. After much weary wander- 
ing and climbing they came at last to a colony 
of charcoal-burners who were more than good 
to them. 

“These simple, kindly people gave up one of 
their small huts to the new-comers, helped 
Lukas, the old servant, to make it comfortable 
with some rudely fashioned furniture, gave 
the countess one of their own daughters for a 
handmaiden, and in every way helped the 
lady to arrange her humble household. The 
countess in return made friends with all of 
them, helped the charcoal-burners’ wives and 
daughters with their spinning and weaving, 
and, while giving her own little ones their simple, 
daily instruction-hour, taught the little moun- 
taineers their letters also. 

“Now the countess had the dainty palate of 
her rank and station and did not always relish 
the homely food the young handmaiden set 
before her. ‘Oh, how much I should enjoy a 
soft-boiled egg!’ said she one day. ‘How is 
it you never give us any eggs, Jutta?’ 

“*Higes?’ repeated Jutta, ‘eggs! Why, your 
grace, *twould take dozens and dozens of them 
to make you a meal! And, besides, the birds 
are all through nesting by now. There isn’t 
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a swallow’s or a linnet’s or a thrush’s egg to be 
found anywhere.’ 

“Oh, I don’t mean bird’s eggs, Jutta,’ 
laughed the countess; ‘I mean just eggs, hens’ 
eggs. Surely you know chickens and eggs?’ 
As Jutta blankly stared at her, she went on, 
‘Is it possible you have never seen chickens 
and hens’ eggs?’ 

“No, Jutta never had; for chickens were un- 
known up there in the mountains. 

“The next time old Lukas came back from a 
trip to the plains for supplies, he brought with 
him on the pack-mule a big basket-like box in 
which were two roosters and nine hens. As 
the old man and the mule came toiling up the 
mountain-path, the entire village turned out to 
meet them. The coop was set down and 


opened, and out walked the cocks and 
biddies. 
“How the moutaineers did admire the 


handsome plumage, the bright-red combs, and 
the lordly bearing of the roosters and the com- 
fortable, soft rotundity of the sober-colored 
hens! When chanticleer, glad to move his 
limbs and walk about again after the weary 
hours in the narrow coop, flapped his gorgeous 
wings, stretched his throat, and loudly crowed, 
how great the amusement of the peasant-folk! 
Lukas made an enclosure back of the little 
house, and here the fowls were carefully kept 
and remained an unfailing source of interest to 
all the villagers. 

“When the hens had laid a great lot of eggs, 
the countess set aside some which were given 
to the hens to hatch. The others she prepared 
in various ways, and then sent Jutta out to 
invite the village housewives to tea. They all 
came and all greatly enjoyed the soft-boiled 
eggs, scrambled eggs, fried eggs, and hard- 
boiled eggs garnished with lettuce leaves with 
which they were regaled, and were more in 
love with the wonderful chicken-birds than 
ever. 

“When the hens had hatched the rest of the 
eggs and were walking proudly back and forth 
in their small chicken-yard at the head of their 
downy little brood, the charcoal-burner folk 
crowded round the enclosure, and were enrap- 
tured lookers-on, Oh, the wonder of it! 

“Baby chicks, a few hours old, beautifully 
covered with soft yellow down, and not naked 
and chilly like baby birds! 

“Baby chicks just out of the shell and bravely 
running about, sturdily picking up a living and 
not helplessly sprawling in the nest with beaks 
held open wide for parent-birds to fill! 

“And how obedient the tiny balls of down to 
their mother’s soft cluck, cluck! How con- 
fidingly they cuddled close to the velvety breast 
and under the fluffy wings of mother-hen for 
protection and warmth! And how brave the 
hen, ordinarily so easily scared, when the old 
village dog thrust his cold black nose through 
the hedge close to the chickies! With wings 
wide-spread and feathers bristling and rustling 
loudly, she boldly faced the astonished Packan, 
and with many angry clucks and croaks put 
him bodily to flight. Yes, indeed, these 
chickens were very remarkable birds thought 
the villagers; and so do we, too, don’t we, Ned 
and Nellie?” 

The children nodded and mother went on: 

“As the chicks grew into cocks and-hens, the 
countess kept giving them away to her neigh- 
bors until every small hut had its tiny chicken- 
yard; and the cheerful morning call of the 
chanticleer was heard all along the mountain- 
side. 

“All through the winter—a dreary season of 
darkness, snow, and bitter cold up in those 
mountains—the countess and the charcoal- 
burners kept up their neighborliness: the high- 


born, poor countess and the low-born, poor 
peasants grew to be better friends than ever. 
When spring came with its longer, brighter, 
softer days, and the hens began to lay once 
more, the countess determined to give her own 
children and their mountaineer playmates. a 
spring festival. She took Jutta into her con- 
fidence; and ‘Why not have it on Easter 
Sunday?’ suggested Jutta. 

““We will,’ said the countess, ‘but what can 
we give the children? I have nothing at all 
to give away, nothing but eggs, and they are 
nothing new. You all have plenty of those 
yourselves, now.’ 

““Yes, your grace, thanks to you,’ said 
Jutta, ‘and a fine thing they are, too, so much 
more satisfactory than bird’s eggs, though they 
are only white. If they were but bluey-white 
or light green, or streaked or speckled-like, they 
would be altogether perfect.” 

“*Blue and green and speckled,’ repeated 
the countess; ‘well, why should not they be? 
Come, Jutta, you and I will see what we can 
do about it.” 

“And, as Lukas kept bringing in more eggs 
every day, the countess and Jutta, with grass- 
blades and blood-root and onion peel and leaf 
juice and dandelion blooms, carefully achieved 
a big brimming basketful of exquisitely tinted 
eggs, five for each child. 

“On Easter Sunday the boys and girls, all 
in their best and bravest attire, were greeted, 
as they came, by Udo and Blanda and taken 
to the meadow opposite. Here Udo showed 
them how with twigs and grasses to weave a 
rude nest. Blanda then led them back to the 
house where the countess had a little feast 
spread for them,—a brimming cup of milk and 
two big slices of white wheaten bread for each 
child. 

“After their little repast Blanda led them 
back to their nests; and, lo and behold! in each 
one there were five eggs,—wonderful eggs, as big 
as those of the new chicken-birds and gayly 
colored and streaked and spotted like those of 
cuckoo, linnet, thrush, and pirol. How did 
they get there? What remarkable creature 
could have laid them? 

“Of course the bigger boys and girls -had 
their suspicions, but the little ones were much 
mystified. When Helga, Jutta’s little sister, 
whose nest happened to be at one end of the 
meadow on the edge of the woods, saw a big 
brown-gray, long-eared, bushy-tailed hare 
scuttle back under the bushes and promptly 
raised the cry: 

“OTwas a wabbit! ’twas an Easter wabbit 
that laid our Easter-eggs!’ the entire crowd 
of boys and girls with cheers and laughter took 
up the chorus, ‘Easter eggs! the Easter Rab- 
bit!’ and ever since that day the Easter eggs 
and Easter bunnie have made the day a happy 
one for little lads and lassies all over the broad 
Fatherland.” 


It is much easier to be critical than to be correct. 
BEACONSFIELD. 


better phrase than that,—the word of 
That implies 


\ \ 7E talk of immortality; but there is a 


Jesus, ‘eternal life.’’ 


not mere duration, but quality. It blends the 


present and the future in one. It sets before 
us a state into which we are called now, and 
into which, as we enter, we find ourselves at 
home in our Father’s house, beyond the power 
of doubt or fear, 

Groren 8. MErRiAM, 


for Every Other Sunday. 


HEART-CLEANING. 
BY “JAC”? LOWELL. 


Ler us fold the shadows up and put them by, 
O heart of mine, 
For, in spite of things averse, we truly know 
That the dregs of sorrow’s cup will only sweeten 
pleasure’s wine, 
In the future days when brighter suns shall 
glow! 


Let us fold the shadows up and put them by, 
And replace them with a stretch of Faith’s fair 
sky. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


HELEN’S BERLIN EXPERIENCE, 
BY FLORA H. HEINZ. 


Part II. 


HE next day Helen began spending all 
her spare time at the library, and by 
the end of the week she had her subject 

pretty well in hand and went to the Faust class, 
wondering how the first lecture would turn 
out. When 5.20 came, Prof. G. hurried in, 
climbed up to his desk, announced Herr 
Schmidt would now give his lecture, buried his 
head in his hand, and seemed falling asleep. 
Then Helen became aware of a subdued mur- 
muring coming from the back part of the room. 
She turned around and saw Herr Schmidt 
sitting in his usual seat, with his: manuscript 
before him, reading quietly, monotonously. 
The students yawned, the professor apparently 
slept. Finally the gong sounded, the professor 
passed a brief criticism, and the students poured 
out into the corridor. And this was a student 
lecture at the Berlin University! 

Helen scarcely knew whether to laugh at 
the unexpected turn matters had taken or cry 
with disappointment. She laughed, though, 
in spite of all. What else could have been ex- 
pected! To be interesting as well as learned 
did not seem to be required. Perhaps, too, 
this student would have done better had he 
had more time! Perhaps the next one who 
would have two weeks to prepare his might do 
better. 

The time came. It was an exact repetition 
of the other. There were no references, and 
the class was given no idea from what sources 
all this information had been gained. 

“T just can’t deliver my lecture that way,’ 
Helen said the evening of that second lecture 
when she was again with her friends, “and I 
won’t! I’ve got to have the attention of my 
audience, and I can’t have that when I talk to 
their backs. I’m going to stand facing the 
class. And, what’s more, I’m not going to use 
a manuscript!’’ 

“Not use a manuscript ?”’ asked one friend. 

“We're taught to lecture without manu- 
script at college. I can still hear Professor 
Wenckabach telling us she had no objection to 
a word or two by way of memorandum, but 
manuscripts were not to be used. And why 
should I go back on my college training now? 
There is one thing I shall do, however,—I shall 
take one thing.into that lecture room with me, 
and that’s my bibliography.” 

“You don’t ’spose you'll need that, do you?” 

“Perhaps not. The other students didn’t. 
mention a book they’d consulted; but you must 
remember I’m a woman, and he’ll probably be 
sure to ask me all sorts of things. So I’ll have 
the list ready if he wants it.” - 
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f And to-day was the Friday for the third 
} st 


udent lecture—for her lecture! As the min- 
utes passed by and the time drew nearer, she 
felt herself grow calmer and more eager. Defeat 
had not occurred to her. She was filled with 
curiosity to see how the students would act, and 
with a determination to show that American 
women are not afraid of a professor and a mere 
handful of students. 

A few students came straggling in. One 
opened up his oiled-cloth notebook and his pat- 
ent ink bottle, even dipping the pen in the ink, 
all ready to begin work. Another off in another 
corner fell to reading. There was scarcely half 
of the class present when the 5.20 bell rang. 
The door was thrown open, and the professor, 
with hat, coat, and umbrella, appeared. Before 
removing his hat and coat and climbing up to 
his desk in the hurried way he usually did, he 
stood just within the doorway, and, rubbing his 
hands nervously, he mumbled something about 
“Only a few here—I see—yes! yes! merely a 
few!” 

Helen understood and was just congratulat- 
ing herself on having at least the professor 
there, for, after all, the professor was the only 
one who would be necessary, when the door 
was again suddenly opened and the rest of the 
class came in in a body. The professor had 
climbed up to his seat and had covered up his 
eyes in his characteristic way, when he suddenly 
uncovered them and With a slight wave of his 
hand, ‘said, “To-day we’re to hear a lecture 
given by a woman, a foreigner, an English 
woman, I believe.” 

“An American, 
volunteered. 

“Yes? Well, then, an American—and the 
name?”’ 

“Wells.” 

“A lecture then, by Miss Wells.”? And 
he disappeared again behind his hand 
and desk quite as a snail withdraws into its 
shell. 

“Herr Professor, I should like to stand before 
the class while giving the lecture, if you have 
no objection.” 

The hand dropped from the eyes, the pro- 
fessor jumped from his chair. ‘Certainly, cer- 
tainly! Perhaps you could talk better from up 
here. You’re welcome to take my chair if you 
like!”’ 

The students applauded. 

“Thank you, that will not be necessary. 
This will be quite sufficient,” Helen an- 
swered, as she stood with her back toward 
the window, thus facing both professor and 
students. 

The applause subsided. A pause followed, 
and again the professor covered up his eyes. 
Then Helen began. Scarcely had she spoken 
two sentences when the professor uncovered his 
eyes most hurriedly, and stammered forth, 
“Pardon me, but, before you continue, would 
you mind telling me from what source you have 
obtained your information—the books—or—or 
—whatever you may have read—magazines 
perhaps.” 

Helen received the request as a well-armed 
hunter might feel when he sees the fox approach- 
ing. She calmly looked toward her audience. 
Every face was alive with interest and curiosity: 
she even noticed the ink-well, opened long before 
the appointed time, had been pushed aside, and 
the owner was lost in the expectation of what 
would follow. 

“Certainly,” she answered, and unfolded the 
long list she had prepared. She read it, not ina 
triumphant spirit, but with the voice of one for 
whom it was a common experience to prepare 
for a lecture with such a list; but deep down 


Herr Professor,” Helen 


within herself she had a feeling something 


would surely burst¥if"she could let off some 
surplus energy by a shout. 

And that list! Fifteen books! And what 
long hours in that stuffy, dingy German Philol- 
ogy Seminar library it had cost her! But 
now she read it, not timidly, but as if the 
list might possibly meet with the professor’s 
approval. When she finished, the professor 
nodded, rubbed his eyes, and bade Helen 
continue. 

Scarcely had she gotten well started when 
again came the “Pardon me! one moment! 
You are taking up an interesting point there. 
The first authority you mentioned as having 
read, discusses that point at greater length. 
Will you kindly present it, and give his views?”’ 

Again the students bent forward in suspense, 
again to be disappointed! Helen had not made 
up a list of books of whose contents she knew 
nothing. She discussed the desired subject 
until the professor bade her continue. She 
went on, however, only to be stopped every few 
minutes to give this authority’s views or to tell 
how two or three authorities differed regarding 
one point, and which she thought was the 
stronger argument, Once, when the professor 
stopped her, and referred to a certain authority, 
she even asserted that the author presented a 
nicely sounding argument, but one entirely 
lacking in logic, The professor argued in defence 
of the author, but Helen clung to her argument, 
and the professor finally said for her to con- 
tinue the chief subject. 

The bell rang. Nevertheless the professor 
indicated to continue. When Helen had finally 
finished and had taken her seat, Prof. G. 
said, rather incoherently: “I—I—must say— 
that—of course—the diction was influenced by 
the fact that the speaker was a foreigner—but 
otherwise,”—he rubbed his hands—‘in spite 
of that, I do admire the seriousness and earnest- 
ness with which the subject was treated. 
And now!” he drew himself up in his chair 
and leaned over his desk, ‘‘just a word to you, 
gentlemen! Couldn’t you follow the example 
given you and learn to give your lectures with- 
out a manuscript? Try it! It’s not easy. 
But,” and he got up as if to leave, “‘it’ll be very 
much worth your while.” 

A pause! A rush for the door. 
gone, the students, the professor. 
again alone in the lecture room. 


The End. 


They were 
Helen was 


In the world a man lives in his own age; in 
solitude, in all the ages. 
Wituiam MatrHews. 


THE GOAL OF GRATITUDE. 


Bz ye thankful. 
Let the gift of life and labor, 
Through a year of pain and pleasure, 
Fill your heart beyond its measure 
With a song, 


Be ye thoughtful. 
Blessed blessings beg remembrance 
With their dark or brighter presence; 
Let them touch your falt’ring conscience 
With their strength, 


Be ye loyal. 
Earth is rich by loss of heaven; 
All received demands all given; 
Gratitude hath failed its mission 
Till we serve. 
Unity. 
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FAMOUS BOOKS WRITTEN IN PRISON. 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


UITE a number of the world’s most 
famous books were written by their au- 
thors while immured within prison walls. 

It is rather curious to note that there is nothing 
in the character of these great literary works to 
indicate that they were composed and written 
under such disadvantages. In most instances 
their authors had the advantage of a clear con- 
science, and hence were able to do as creditable 
work as though they had been in their own 
study. 

The most famous, perhaps, of all the books 
composed in a prison is the ‘‘Consolations of 
Philosophy,” written by Boethius, the Roman 
philosopher, in the year 524, during his im- 
prisonment at Pavia, by order of Theodoric, 
the Ostrogothic king of Italy. While it was 
being written, sentence of death was hanging 
over the author, who at any moment might 
have been led out to execution. The book is 
very little read now, but through the Middle 
Ages it was translated into nearly all the lan- 
guages of Europe, and afforded consolation for 
many an unfortunate soul, 

Marco Polo, the famous Venetian traveller 
of the Middle Ages, while a prisoner at Genoa, 
dictated the account of his travels to a fellow- 
captive, and it was published in the year 1298. 
The work has been translated into most of the 
modern languages, and is one of the most: in- 
teresting and valuable of the writings of the 
Middle Ages. 

Then there is a well-known poem called the 
“King’s Quhair,” or ‘‘The King’s Book,” which 
was written by King James I. of Scotland, while 
a prisoner at Windsor Castle. The poem had 
rather a romantic origin, for it was inspired by 
a beautiful English princess, Jane Beaufort, 
whom the captive king chanced to see wander- 
ing in the garden, and whom he afterwards 
married. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, one of the brilliant gal- 
axy that made famous the age of Queen Eliza- 
beth, wrote his great production, ‘‘A History of 
the World, from the Creation to 150 B.C.,’’ while 
he was a state prisoner in the Tower of London. 
Raleigh was confined there nearly sixteen 
years, and a large part of this time he was at 
work on this history. 

Everybody knows the lines, 


“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage,” 


though perhaps everybody does not know that 
they are from a poem called ‘‘To Althea from 
Prison,” written in the Gate House Prison at 
Westminster in 1642, by Richard Lovelace, 
who, in the civil war between Charles the First 
and Parliament, was imprisoned by the Round- 
heads. 

Another prison author was John Bunyan, 
who passed twelve years in Bedford jail on 
account of his religious convictions, during 
which time he wrote the famous ‘‘Pilgrim’s- 
Progress,” and half a dozen other books not 
so well known. 

Daniel Defoe, author of the immortal ‘‘Robin- 
son Crusoe,” while confined in Newgate prison 
for debt, wrote ‘‘A Collection of Casualties and 
Disasters,” a work that had a large sale. 

While imprisoned in the King’s Bench Prison 
for libel in 1759, Tobias Smollett, author of 
half a hundred volumes much read in that day, 
wrote ‘‘The Adventures of Lancelot Greaves,” 
a sort of travesty of Don Quixote, which was 
popular reading for a long time. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue Editor is looking from his window, at 
the close of March, and sees a fine patch of 
green grass. He thinks it is about the earliest 
sign of spring in sight of any one. Snowflakes 
are in the air, and the wind is cool; but there is 
the terrace of living green to prove that birds 
and blossoms are not far away. 

How we do love to welcome spring, and yet 
our friend winter does well by us: we ought 
not to be ungrateful. What rousing days he 
sometimes gives us when the trees make music 
in the hands of the strong wind, when the 
snow comes down in a whirl of excitement,— 
days, too, of calm, and beauty of ermine robes, 
when the sparkling fields and hills rejoice 
together! 

The Editor knows well how lovely winter 
days can be, and so often are, in the peaceful 
sleeping farmlands of the restful country. 
And he sighs at every snow fall, to know that 
on the morrow swarms of men and carts will 
swiftly carry away the muddied, discarded, 
disliked, ‘‘beautiful snow,” so that the city 
streets may permit of traffic. Then come 
scenes of struggling horses and heavy teams 
and shouts and crowds of bystanders and 
policemen and blocked trolley cars, while on 
the country roads and in the village streets 
the noiseless sleigh slips along to the merry 
sound of bells, or the teamster, with huge load, 
sees his horses move easily over the crisp snow. 

But the Editor started out to mention Easter 
as a friend of winter, and not his enemy. We 
love winter, and we also love spring,—you and 
I, and all young people of whateverage. Easter 
fulfils what winter has prepared. There could 
not be an Easter of buds, birds, and fresh liv- 
ing things but for the rest-time and the cool 
time of the winter months. Once more the 
Editor will behold thousands of tulip bulbs 
break the soil and rise in beauty. Once more 
the rattling boughs of the Boulevard trees 
will be clad in soft, budding leaves. Once 
more dear robin and gay bluebird will skip 
and fly and speak near him as he takes his 
morning walk over the .Fenway, but only 
because of winter, and the ‘‘getting ready” of 
December and January, with sister months. 

So when we sing our Easter carols, and 
carry home from church our flowers, let us be 
good to winter and speak kindly of him. Do 
not let us rejoice as though an enemy had been 
conquered and a foe put to flight. Of course, 
we cannot help expressing our joy over the 
change from ‘‘surly”’ blasts to ‘‘balmy” breezes, 
from ‘‘sleeping” fields, to ‘‘lively” meadows; 
but let us do it with a spirit of good will, as we 
would be thankful to the nurse or the doctor 
or the wise friend. ; 

Yes! Easter allows us to be thankful for 
life, more life, larger life, life more abundantly 
that never ceases, thankful for eternal life, 
that flows through all the season, through all 
the years, through all the centuries. It is 
this deathless part we need to think of, and then 
Easter is the great, lovely flower of the Faith 
and Hope and Love that never sleeps, never 
dies, never knows any old age. 
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EASTER, 


BY M. H. BROWN. 


THE south wind whispers to the trees, 
The brooks dance in the rain, 

The violet says, ‘I must awake, 
For Easter comes again.’ 


The birds their carols chant once more, 
Sweet songs float on the air, 

As each one says unto his mate, 
“Our Easter coats we’ll wear. 


“We'll build our nests upon the boughs, 
Warmed in the sun’s bright ray, 
And there within the lining soft 
Our Easter eggs we'll lay.” 


So birds and flowers with gladsome voice 
Their happy praises sing. 

Shall we not, too, with them rejoice, 
And Easter lilies bring? 


While angels at the gate of heaven 
The blessed strains repeat, 

“Christ is arisen,” ’tis this that makes 
The Easter joy complete. 


We, too, shall rise, and some sweet day 
Our Easter anthems sing, 

With all the loved ones gone before, 
In the palace of the King. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


A REVOLUTIONARY PATRIOT. 


1. Wuicnh Revolutionary patriot is closely 
connected with April 19? 

2. What poet has immortalized this historic 
character? : 

3. Name two other patriots whose lives were 
probably saved by him. 

4. In what early act of rebellion, by the 
Massachusetts Colony, was this man a leader? 

5. Give the date of his birth and of his death. 

6. Where was his birthplace, and in what 
condition is the house in which he was born? 

7. What was his chief business, before and 
after the Revolution? 


Answers 
To questions published March 14, 1909. 


1. August 6, 1909. 

2. Died at Aldworth, England, October 6, 
1892. Buried at Westminster. 

3. He was made Poet Laureate, November, 
1850. His immediate predecessor was William 
Wordsworth. 

4. Bayard Taylor, Thackeray, Carlyle. 

5. He was raised to the peerage, January, 
1884, as Baron of Farringford and Aldworth. 

6. Arthur Hallam. 

7. In Memoriam, Idylls of the King, Locksley 
Hall. 


LETTER-BOX. 


Dear Editor,—I am sending in an Enigma which 
the boys in my Sunday-School class put together, 


and which they would be very pleased to see in. 


print if you have room for it. They are boys 
about nine and ten years old and enjoy and look 
forward to Every Other Sunday, especially the 
“puzzle corner.”’ 

Sincerely yours, 


ENIGMA XXIV. 


My whole is composed of 18 letters. 

My 1, 10, 8, 13, is to injure anything. 

My 3, 17, 7, is a reply. 

My 4, 15, 18, is to do wrong. 

My 11, 5, 16, 10, is a numeral. 

My 2, 12, 14, is a useful animal. 

My 9, 8, 6, is what Tom the Piper’s son did when 
he stole the pig. 

My whole is a saying of Jesus. 


“Freeman Clarke Six,” 
Fitchburg Unitarian Sunday School. 


ENIGMA XXvV. 


I am composed of 25 letters. 

My 22, 11, 17, 25, 19, 9, is a kind of song. 

My 3, 2, 15, 23, 25, is a fruit. 

My 20, 7, 18, 14, is not a gentleman. 

My 1, 23, 5, is a sly animal. 

My 8, 4, 6, is part of a body. 

My 21, 10, 16, 13, is a small barn, 

My 24, 11, 12, 18, is to retain. 

My whole is a noted musical composer. 
Resecca PickeRING. 


SQUARE WORD. 


1. Sompruine worn by boys. 
2. A kind of monkey. 
3. What a parrot is. 
ELizABETH WARD, 


. CHARADE, 


My first is a word politeness requires, 

In answering the questions of our sires, 
My second makes a becoming gown, 

Also seen about houses in every town. 

My third is the dreariest time of the year, 
When all the leaves are brown and sear. 
My whole was a knight of lordly birth, 

Who scorned the master of all the earth. 


ELizABETH SHIRLEY. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1. Way is a watch like a river? 
2. If the rain falls, does it ever get up again? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 14. 


Enigma XX.—Abraham Lincoln, 
Eniama XXI.—Unitarian Sunday School. 


Great Sources.—l. A firm faith, 2. A good 


life. 3. A clear conscience. 4, Honesty. 
SquarE Worp.—TIN 
ICE 


NET 


ConuNDRUM.—Delaware (Della Ware), Mary- 


land (Mary Land), Florida (Flora Day), Minne- — 
sota (Minnie Sota), Idaho (Ida Hoe), Missouri 


(Miss Souri), Mississippi (Miss Sis Sippi). 


Tue Editor is very much pleased to have such 
a long list of correspondents to report this week: 
Ethel Hyde Clarke, Montreal, Canada; Louise Clark, 
Winchendon, Mass.; Jean G. Wilson, Vineland, 
N.J.;\ Margaret Rosebrugh, Toronto, Canada; 
Lillian M. Crossland, Milton, N.H.; Martha Horne, 
Dorchester, Mass.; Alice E. Diamond, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; Elizabeth Shirley, Franklin, N.H.; J. Al- 
mus Russell, Pratt, N.H. 

As has happened before, some of the answers 
we have received to one of the Conundrums while 
differing from the one we publish as the correct one, 
might be considered equally good. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. - 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of -Evpry OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Canada 
must send twenty cents additional for postage. 


All members of Sunday Schools who subscribe for — 


the paper will receive their copies in the package 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers con- 
stitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 


July and August. 
Entered as second-class mail matter, Boston. 
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